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The right of the wife to be supported by her husband and 
the claim of the widow to a continued enjoyment of her husband's 
property have long been recognized. In the obligation, acknowl- 
edged if not well enforced, of the husband to supply his wife 
with necessaries 2 and in the dower 3 right of the widow, together 
with the "reasonable part" 4 assigned her by early custom out of 
his personal effects are found the expression in law of a claim on 
her part enduring not merely during the joint lives of husband and 
wife but surviving until her death. In recent American legislation 
this provision for separate participation on her part in the earn- 
ings and property of the husband has been supplemented by 
legislation directed toward the maintenance of the family as a 
group in whose uninterrupted unity and integrity the community 
felt large concern. In many states this concern has been ex- 
pressed by statutes providing for the continued use of the home- 
stead 5 in case of death or pecuniary misfortune and allow- 
ing to the widow on the death of the husband enough from the 
husband's goods to hold the group together until they can be 
readjusted to the new and maimed condition. 6 

In the recent statutes imposing a new and larger liability on 
both husband and wife for family expenses 7 and in the so-called 

1 This article is the substance of a paper read at a section meeting on the 
"Care of Widows with Children," at the National Conference of Charities and 
Corrections at St. Louis, May 21, 1910, and is based upon a portion of the 
material used in a forthcoming volume of the Russell Sage Foundation Publi- 
cations, The Delinquent Child and the Home, by Sophonisba P. Breckinridge 
and Edith Abbott. 

2 See Blackstone, I, chap, xv, § iii, 442. 

s Ibid., II, chap, viii, § iv, 129. * Ibid., II, chap, xxxii, 516. 

5 See for example Illinois Revised Statutes, chap. Hi. 
"Ibid., chap, iii, §74. ''Ibid., chaps, lxix, §15. 
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non-support laws 8 is found evidence of the same determination 
to subject the husband's property and energy to the maintenance 
of the family group as a unit. 

It is not the purpose of this article to discuss the theory of 
public interest justifying the enforcement of these obligations on 
the part of the husband. Admitting that the theory of family 
relationship here embodied in legislation is a sound one, it is of 
interest to note that when the husband is the owner of property 
there is now a fairly substantial guaranty furnished to the woman 
who becomes a wife and mother that she is putting her hand to 
a task in which the community feels deep concern, for which 
reasonable support and maintenance will be supplied. 

When there is no property, however, and the support of the 
family group is dependent upon the labor of a husband and 
father who is either unable or unwilling, the provision during his 
life now offered under the non-support law is most inadequate, 
and in case of his death there is no substitute provided by which 
she may be enabled to continue the work to which she has set 
her hand. Sometimes under these conditions there may be chil- 
dren old enough to carry the family, and sometimes after the 
husband dies there is a fairly prompt remarriage. But what 
often happens is that the unsupported mother undertakes to carry 
the double burden of earning the support and of performing the 
domestic duties which, under our present habits of thinking, are 
inextricably intertwined with her maternal duties. When any one 
of these phases of her work must be neglected it is the side of 
nurture and personal care which is slighted, since the dollars and 
cents with which to pay for the daily meal and the weekly rent 
must be found, while the discipline and coddling can, of course, 
be deferred. 

When failure meets these efforts to obtain the dollars and 
cents, she may appear in the office of the charitable society where 
she will present a problem in treatment. Of the theory regard- 
ing that treatment little need be said; since experts in the care of 
needy families in their homes are in substantial agreement with 
the theory of treatment and the measures of competence recom- 

" Ibid., §§ 24-26. 
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mended by the minority of the Royal Commission on the Poor 
Law — "that for widows or other mothers in distress, having the 
care of young children, residing in homes not below the national 
minimum of sanitation, and being themselves not adjudged un- 
worthy to have children entrusted to them, there should be ade- 
quate home aliment on condition of their devoting their whole 
time and energy to the care of the children." 9 

Translating the terms "national minimum of sanitation" into 
everyday language, it may be said that if the mother is a woman 
of good habits who keeps the home and the children clean, the 
agents of the relief society to whom she has appealed find them- 
selves in a position to take hold of the family difficulties with a 
reasonable hope of bringing them to a successful issue. When, 
on the other hand, the lack of discipline and child care results 
in some acts on the part of the child, of which the police or 
possibly an injured neighbor takes note, the mother is summoned 
with the young offender to the Juvenile Court. It is interesting 
to ask what problem in particular she then presents, and how 
far the implications of her presence at the bar of the court are 
different from those suggested by her presence in the office of 
the relief society. 

It may be answered at once that she does not present a statis- 
tical or quantitative problem as to the bearing of her gainful em- 
ployment or her widowhood upon juvenile delinquency. In the 
first place, the causes of juvenile delinquency cannot be stated in 
terms of quantity; and, if she is a widow, widowhood can less 
fitly be subjected to quantitative measures than many other delin- 
quency-producing conditions, primarily because there are no data 
showing the number of widows with children who might come 
into court; secondly, widowhood can rarely be separated from 
other possible causes of delinquency — such as poverty, the 
crowded home, the congested neighborhood, lack of recreation 
facilities, and irregular school attendance; and finally, a more 
striking reason to be found in the fact that widowhood may be 
a less unsatisfactory condition than that of having two parents. 
For while it is axiomatic that two good parents are better than 

9 Webb, The Minority Report of the Poor Law Commission, Part II, 34s. 
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one and one better than none, and so, when there is only one, the 
fair thing is to see that she remains one in fact instead of try- 
ing to be both and becoming in reality neither — it is likewise true 
that if the parents are degraded and degrading, the fewer the 
better. And so with work, which may be evidence of compe- 
tence and "worthiness," or part of a degraded habit of living, 
serving sometimes as a blind for immoral practices and some- 
times as an indication that the worker has ceased to observe the 
ordinary restraints and decencies of life. 10 Obviously, in case a 
mother works and is guilty of degrading practices, or the victim 
of intemperate habits, it is impossible to determine the bearing 
of her employment on her child's delinquency. 

The fact is, that here again, at the bar of the court, as in 
the office of the charitable society, she presents a problem in 
treatment; and, in the hope of giving some assistance in the 
statement of this problem, in order that its solution may be 
more clearly worked out, a study has been made of cases of 
children of "widows and other mothers in distress" who, during 
a single year, became delinquent wards of the Juvenile Court of 
Chicago. 

The material used is a portion of that collected by the Depart- 
ment of Social Investigation of the Chicago School of Civics and 
Philanthropy in an attempt to gain an understanding of the 
home conditions surrounding the delinquent children of Chicago. 
Th« whole material consisted of the court records of 11,329 
boys and 2,770 girls, all of the children brought into court dur- 
ing the first ten years of its existence, and a detailed study of the 
home conditions of 580 boys who came into court for the first 
time during a single year, and of 154 girls who were at one time 
or another committed to the State Training School for Girls at 
Geneva, Illinois. 

Among the children who become delinquent wards of the 
court it appears that a very considerable number come from 

10 In an interesting statement, Conditions That Make Wayward Girls, 
recently published by Miss Mary Dewson, superintendent of probationers in 
Massachusetts, with reference to the home conditions of 121 delinquent girls, 
it appears that out of 28 mothers who worked only 13 could be called decent 
women, while 12 worked and were immoral, and 10 worked and were intemperate. 
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broken homes. 11 Neglecting, however, those who are wholly 
orphaned and those who are motherless, it is significant that the 
court records showed that 14 per cent of the boys (1,557) an d 
j 8 per cent of the girls (494) were fatherless, while of those 
about whom more exact knowledge was obtained, 23 per cent of 
the boys and 25 per cent of the girls were in this group. 

It is clear that in the family when the father's death is accom- 
panied by poverty, disaster to the children may easily result. It 
is also important to notice that in the families of this class the 
loss of the father is likely to have more serious consequences 
than the loss of the mother. This is, of course, quite unlike the 
situation in the ordinary well-to-do family where the father's 
death does not mean any material change in the family resources, 
and where the children probably suffer most from the loss of 
the mother who is the more intimate parent. When the mother 
in the poor home dies, the father may secure a housekeeper, one 
of the older children may succeed in taking the mother's place, a 
woman relative may be at hand to tide over the interval until the 
remarriage which is probable. But when in the poor family the 
father dies, the chief source of income of the family is suddenly 
cut off and there is not only the difficulty involved in a radical 
readjustment of the standard of living, but there is in effect the 
loss of both parents ; for the mother is no longer able to perform 

11 The data in the court records show that among 11,328 boys and 2,770 
girls who came into court during ten years, at least 349 boys (3 per cent) 
and 173 girls (6 per cent) were wholly orphaned; 1,557 boys (14 per cent) and 
494 girls (18 per cent) were fatherless; 1,013 boys (9 per cent) and 353 girls 
(12 per cent) were motherless. And further data gathered on the family 
schedules indicate that these figures understate, rather than overstate, the 
extent to which the court's wards have been orphaned. Among the children for 
whom this more detailed information was secured, 23 per cent of the boys, 
instead of 14 per cent, were fatherless, and 14 per cent, instead of 9 per cent, 
were motherless; and among the girls 25 per cent, instead of 18 per cent, 
were fatherless, while 26 per cent, instead of 12 per cent, were motherless. 
It should also be pointed out as a significant fact that there were 80 homeless 
boys in this 1903-4 group who had no families to be visited and who are there- 
fore not included among the fatherless and motherless children for whom 
family schedules were secured. There are no corresponding figures for the girls, 
but the court records show 96 to have been not merely orphaned, but homeless, 
and a study of the addresses given would indicate in many other instances 
that the home was a temporary or accidental shelter. 
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her natural duties of caring for the home and the children, but 
is obliged to go out of the home and find some way of pro- 
viding new means of support for the family. That is, when the 
father dies, there is no other way of providing a new wage- 
earner and the incompetent mother is obliged to give up her old 
duties and make a brave effort to do work for which she is 
not trained. 

On the other hand, it is clear that the fatherless child pre- 
sents a simpler problem to the court than the child whose father, 
though still alive, has abandoned all parental and family obli- 
gations. The deserting father presents for the time a diffi- 
culty for which there is no solution yet formulated, unless it lie 
in the farm colony or some similar plan which has not yet 
passed the experimental stage. Again, while no statistical esti- 
mates can be given, the court's wards illustrate the consequence 
of this neglect. In many of these cases the father's presence has 
long been a constant source of demoralization in the home and 
it may not seem to be a calamity when he finally deserts and 
openly abandons all responsibility. This might even seem to be 
for the good of the home but only too often the family is 
demoralized beyond all hope of recovery. Sometimes, too, the 
delinquent father has either carried the mother down or they go 
down together and both become unfit to be the custodians of 
their children (12,756, 10,966, 12,925, io,394 12 ). 

It is not easy to make an exact statement regarding the 
extent to which the mothers of delinquent children are gainfully 
employed ; for the assumption always is that a married woman is 
a housewife and, unless careful inquiry is made, she will be 
counted as having no other occupation. The data obtained from 
court records show that only 711 out of a total of 9,440 mothers 
of boys were employed in any other capacity than as house- 
wives; but in the more detailed inquiry regarding the families 
of the boys of a single year, 103 working mothers were found 
in the 522 families for which schedules were obtained. Even in 

B These numbers refer to cases summarized in the form of family para- 
graphs, a few of which are appended for purposes of illustration in a note to 
this article. 
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this later inquiry there is reason to believe that in many cases the 
occupation of the mother was not ascertained by the investigator, 
and if allowances be made for the possibility of incomplete sched- 
ules, and if the number of cases in which the mother was dead 
be subtracted, it seems a safe and reasonable conclusion that at 
least one-fourth of the mothers of delinquent boys have been 
obliged to do some kind of work which would supplement the 
family income. There were found, however, 103 working 
mothers of whom 14 were not employed at the time the 
inquiry was made. Of the 89 who were at work, 46 were 
widows, 5 had been deserted, 4 were separated from their hus- 
bands, 17 were the wives of men who had low wages, and the 
husbands of 13 others were unemployed. The table which follows 
is of interest as showing how unskilled most of their occupations 
are : 

Occupations of 103 Mothers of Occupations of 65 Mothers* of 

Delinquent Boys Delinquent Girls 

Washwomen 43 Washwomen 31 

Scrubwomen 19 Scrubwomen 15 

Laundry work 7 Hotel work 4 

Keeping lodgers 7 Selling cigars 2 

Seamstresses 7 Farm work 2 

Restaurant work 2 Dressmaking 2 

Cook 1 Manicuring I 

Midwife 1 Nursing 2 

Nurse 1 Keeping boarders 2 

Actress 1 Canvassing 2 

"Stockyards" 1 Keeping a grocery 1 

Janitresses 3 Prostitute I 

Factory work 3 Working in a glass factory 1 

Selling papers I 

Clerks 2 65 

Postmistress 1 

Tailor shop I 

103 

♦These are the mothers of Geneva girls outside of Chicago. The total was 153; one was in the 
poorhouse, 19 had abandoned their homes and nothing was known of them, 36 were dead and their 
occupations, if they had had any, were unknown. Similar information regarding the mothers of Chicago 
girls could not be obtained. 

Information with regard to their earnings was secured for 
only 65 of the 103 working mothers. Of these, 20 earned less 
than five dollars a week, 29 between five dollars and eight 
dollars, and 12 between eight dollars and ten dollars a week. 
That is, 61 of the 65 earned less than ten dollars and 49 less 
than eight dollars. It is of interest, too, that the half of these 
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women had five or more than five children and they were, there- 
fore, burdened with a heavy responsibility. 

A significant fact suggested by this table is that nearly all 
of these occupations mean absence from home. Seamstresses, 
the women who do janitor work, and, of course, washwomen 
may, to some extent, be employed at home, and keeping lodgers 
is exclusively "home work." But the women who take lodgers 
are for the most part women who keep low rooming-houses 
and the case (10,172) of the mother who "always had a loaf- 
ing crowd of boarders about the house, who had a very bad 
influence on the boy" shows that the child is not safeguarded 
even by the presence of the mother. More exceptional is the case 
of another mother who ran the dining-room in a large boarding- 
house and who "brought the boy into court and had him sent 
to the John Worthy School because she was too busy to take 
care of him." 

Almost inevitably the fact that the mother "goes out" to 
work means that the home is cheerless and untidy and that the 
children are given every opportunity to stay away from school 
and live that life of the street which is at once so alluring and 
demoralizing. A long record of such cases as the following 
might be given to show how direct is the line of descent from 
the working mother to the delinquent child : ( 10,364) "The boy 
had never had proper home care; he was kept out of school to 
deliver the washing for his mother" ; ( 10,481 ) "The mother took 
in washing and had a hard struggle for years; .... was not 
able to look after the children properly"; (11,618) "He went 
with a gang of bad boys because his mother was away and he 
had no one to keep him off the streets"; (10,310) The mother 
"has always been away from home all day, and the children have 
been left to look after themselves"; (20,075) The mother "went 
out to work and left the children with a neighbor who did not 
treat them properly"; (12,638) "While the mother was a widow 
working away from home, the boy got in with a bad gang"; 
(10,490) "The mother supports the family with washing" — 
the boy is said "to have very little care at home" ; (10,787) After 
the father's death "the mother had to go out to work, and there 
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was no one left to look after the family" ; (10,386) "The mother 
supports the children by washing and cleaning. The children 
were left alone all day." Exposed, too, to special and great 
temptations, are the children of scrubwomen who clean offices 
at night. For as the streets grow more fascinating when the 
lights along "the avenue" make the cheap theater and low 
resort more attractive, and the darkness casts its spell of excite- 
ment everywhere, so, in a greater degree, do the dangers of the 
street multiply for the boy or girl who wanders there. 

The task of the relief agency, whether public or private, in 
dealing with the family group is the extremely difficult one of 
furnishing the pecuniary or material resources in such a way 
as to build up the spiritual well-being, and above all, the spirit 
of independence and of endeavor of the children. In the case 
of the delinquent child, the task is that of supplementing the ele- 
ments of strength and righteousness and competence already 
existing in the family group, so as to guide the young spirit, 
exercise the social instinct, curb the impulses which have made 
for disorder, and supply not only the paternal support but the 
paternal corrective guidance and control. But if one looks for 
the elements of strength in the family, quite obviously the first 
question which presents itself is that of the competence of the 
mother, and again rises the question of the standard of 
competence. 13 

As a basis for a positive judgment of fitness or competence, 
it is interesting to separate the cases by applying the standard 
already referred to, that is, the ability to keep a clean and 
decent home. The essence of the problem in such cases as these 
under consideration is to be found neither so much in the poverty 
of the family, nor in the misfortune of widowhood and deser- 
tion, as in the fact that on the whole and as a group these 
mothers are untrained and unskilled, not only as wage-earners, 
but as heads of homes and as mothers. If, however, they main- 
tain a clean home, there is evidence of what may be called a 

u It is, of course, clear that drunkenness or immorality or criminal habits 
constitute what might be called unfitness or incompetence, or to use the phrase- 
ology of the Minority Report again, "unworthiness." 
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professional attitude toward one group of their duties; and it 
is not unreasonable to hope that where a professional attitude 
is manifested toward any phase of work, that same attitude 
may, with further knowledge, be assumed toward others. It 
might be hoped, then, that those who keep their homes and 
children clean would, with the aid of the court, learn better how 
to handle the children and possibly acquire other household arts 
than those of cleanliness. 

If this standard is applied, it is found that among these 
Juvenile Court mothers three groups are constituted: First, 
that in which the mother seems fully competent to keep her 
little brood together if furnished with the pecuniary means; and 
here we find repeated evidence of her inability to comply with 
this standard and secure the pecuniary means. The evidence is 
to be found in such typical cases as the following: (10,481) A 
Polish mother — whose husband had died insane, whose thirteen- 
year-old boy, one of six, had been brought into court for cutting 
telephone wires — took in washing and had a hard struggle to care 
for the family. She "kept the house clean but was unable to 
look after the children properly"; (11,199) An Irish widow 
with twelve children, whose twelve-year-old boy was one of a 
gang to break a plate-glass window, kept the home of five rooms 
clean and decent, although she took in washing. They lived in 
a bad neighborhood; (11,482) In an American family when the 
father died, the mother kept a small grocery store and kept a 
"decent home," but one of her boys was in court twice, once for 
truancy, however ; the school was partly to blame perhaps ; In a 
German home in which the fourteen-year-old boy was one of a 
gang to break seals on a freight car and steal goods from it, the 
home was always neat and pleasant although the mother went 
out to wash and the family were very poor; In one home 
(10,787), which while very poor was clean, the mother acknowl- 
edged defeat and brought the boy to court herself. He was only 
twelve, and he had only the street for a playground and she had 
to go out to work, and there was no one left to look after the 
children. 

Among the girls, the testimony to the struggle on the part of 
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mothers of this class is as convincing as among the boys. A 
Russian Jewish mother (22,493) worked very hard to support 
the children. "An older sister and brother were good and indus- 
trious, the youngest girl went to work very young" ; Another 
"mother worked hard and kept a clean home (21,020) but the 
neighborhood was full of saloons and cheap theaters and the 
youngest girl was hard to manage," so that the mother took her 
to court and found that it was too late to save her from insti- 
tutional life. 

What desertion means is indicated by the following quota- 
tions from the stories of some of these deserted families of 
delinquent children: (12,412, boy) The father deserted many 
years ago, and since then the mother has worked in a tailor shop 
in the day and done scrubbing at night"; (11,265, boy) The 
father was a teamster earning eight dollars a week but drank and 
deserted the family. The mother is said to be a hard-working 
woman who canvasses for a tea and coffee house. She gave up 
the home and put the boys in St. Joseph's and the girls in St. 
Vincent's; (11,541, boy) An American family deserted by the 
father who was a switchman but drank heavily. The mother 
worked as a scrubwoman; (22,345, girl) One of thirteen chil- 
dren. The father was a drunkard who had been a lawyer in 
Poland and deserted the family, and the mother has tried to take 
care of the children by cleaning and washing but was unable to 
do so except by the help of a charitable relief society; (22,520, 
girl) A family of four children supported by the mother who 
is a practical nurse. The father is a blacksmith but does not 
live with the family or contribute to their support; (17,736, 
girl) An American family. The father was of a good family 
but was a professional gambler and irresponsible. He deserted 
his wife and four children and the mother tried to support the 
family by dressmaking. 

In other words, we have in these cases, the problem of the 
working mother. And she is found in many instances in which 
the father neither dies nor deserts, but is there as an added pecu- 
niary burden. Sometimes this is not, of course, by any fault of 
his (10,255), since he may be just industrially unfit or else crip- 
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pled or insane (12,133, IO ,49°, 12,668, 12,056). But sometimes 
his bad habits throw the whole burden of support on the mother 
(12,203, 12,873, H.I23. 11,241, 12,183, 12,558, 12,252, 10,048) 
and only in rare instances does she resort to divorce (10,252, 
10,827, 12,498, 12,751, 12,312, 12,226). 

In such cases as these, the mother and other members of the 
family are glad to co-operate with the agent of the court if she 
understands; if she does not, she at least appreciates the fact 
that good feeling is being shown. "The mother thinks the officer 
has been the making of the child" (10,476) ; The boy says, "She 
is a good probation officer" (10,920) ; The mother speaks of her 
as "a fine woman" (10,233) ; The sister thinks, "The officer has 
helped the boy a great deal" (10,369). And sometimes much 
constructive help is given by the agent of the court; there is the 
frequent visit, the friendly counsel, help in securing work 
(11,930), general interest in the family problems (10,369), aid 
in securing material relief (12,178), and, in general, much that 
is appreciated by the family. 

In many cases the authoritp of the court as manifested by the 
officer is evidently all the boy needs. The officer may "frighten 
the boy into doing right" — with the threat of the return to court 
or to the dreaded institution (10,476, 10,787). On the other 
hand, the officer is not always wise and intelligent. In one case 
(12,738) in which the boy is still delinquent and has finally 
been sent to the state penitentiary, the officer "patched up diffi- 
culties between the boy and his parents, begged him off from the 
police court," generally tried to keep the situation superficially 
smooth. But there was evident need of radical treatment, for 
there was a bad gang, the mother had remarried, and the boy 
was evidently pretty poor stuff. The officers are, of course, 
greatly overburdened and often very helpless, for the court may 
not be able to carry out a good plan for lack of resources, some- 
times institutional, but very often in aid of home life. Undoubt- 
edly, in many instances, the ability to keep the mother at home 
both as the natural caretaker of the family and as the agent of 
the court would mean success in the treatment both of the boys 
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and of girls where her absence, her consequent neglect, and her 
fatigue, result in obvious failure. 

It must be remembered, however, that this success or failure 
is not to be measured by keeping or not keeping the boy out of 
court. 14 If the neighborhood is very bad, the child may have 
to go to an institution for a considerable period, whether his 
offense was serious or slight; the boy who is too low a grade 
mentally and physically to build on may yet avoid doing any very 
serious thing, and may not be the kind of boy to profit either by 
institutional life or by being brought before the judge. Often 
when he reaches the age of fourteen and goes to work, he settles 
down to the responsibilities of life. Whether the boy is or is not 
"a repeater" is then no real measure of his badness or of the pro- 
bation officer's success in dealing with the family situation. In 
one case already referred to (10,787) in which the mother 
brought her twelve-year-old boy in as incorrigible "because she 
had to work, and could not keep him off the street" — there were 
ten children — he was sent to Feehanville, a Catholic institution 
for dependent boys, and then to the John Worthy School, a public 

11 Only a brief word can be said here in reference to the policy of the 
court with regard to the disposition of delinquent cases; it seems, however, 
important to note here certain obvious facts relating to its general policy. 
It appears, for example, that often when several children are brought in 
together for participating in a single experience, some of the members of the 
group will be put on probation, while others are at once committed to institu- 
tions, although all alike seem to have been guilty of the same offense. Thus, 
when three boys were brought in for "breaking into a basement, though they 
did not steal" the eleven-year-old Polish boy was charged with attempted 
burglary and sent to the John Worthy School, while the twelve-year-old Ameri- 
can and thirteen-year-old Polish companions were charged with malicious mis- 
chief, and put on probation. Again in many cases when several children are 
brought in separately, charged in identical terms as delinquent, they receive 
wholly different treatment. And, indeed, the whole theory on which the court 
is established makes it clear that what the child has done is, from the point of 
view of the court in determining what is to be done with the child, of slight 
importance. The weighty questions are, how did he or she happen to commit 
this offense and are the circumstances leading to this wrongdoing such as 10 
indicate the probability of a repetition? And if so, can the conditions unfavor- 
able to the child be so altered as to give him a fair chance without removing 
him from home? Or must he be placed in a wholly different environment? If 
the latter course be necessary, few alternatives to the institution present them- 
selves. 
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institution for delinquent boys, but after three months he came 
back to the same conditions — the same crowded, motherless 
home, the same streets, the same gang; it is not surprising then 
that he was again brought in as incorrigible and this time he 
remains at John Worthy until he can go to work. In four 
cases (12,354, 10,151, 12,738, 10,682) the boys came in twice 
for gang offenses. Two of the four go finally to the state 
reformatory and seem to promise permanent criminal careers, 
one to the reform school, while only for one does the probation 
officer obtain honorable release. One boy (10,369) came in three 
times for pretty serious offenses, but he has settled down to work 
and earns $7.50, all of which he "gives in" to his mother, who 
is said to be proud of him. In one case (10,920) an Irish boy 
keeps house while the mother and sister work out. The mother 
is in a department store, the sister is a telephone operator. He 
tried to grab a pocketbook when he was twelve and went to the 
John Worthy School for two months; at the age of fifteen he 
was in a neighborhood row amounting almost to a race war ; but 
was put on probation. Nor do the cases show that the probation 
officer always utilized all the resources available; so that some- 
times if there was failure it was doubtless attributable rather 
to a lack on the part of the court than on that of the family 
(10,303). 

Such cases as those which have been presented call attention 
to two needs on the part of the agents of the court. One is the 
need of the highest skill and finest judgment in determining 
whether or not the family of the child with whom the court has 
to deal can be helped by counsel, by such services as securing 
work, advising with reference to the employments of the various 
members, aid in selecting more favorable neighborhoods, keep- 
ing track of school attendance, etc. ; or whether there should be, 
in addition to these, material relief. Upon this point alone most 
expert judgment should be available. And then, when in the 
light of all the circumstances, of pecuniary lack, of competence, 
of neighborhood habit, it becomes evident that material relief 
is required, the ability to command that relief should be assured 
— whether it be termed a pension for the mother, or "adequate 
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aliment on condition of caring for her children," or pay for her 
services as agent of the court, or a grant in aid of family life — 
it should be available, sufficient in amount, regular in payment, 
dignifying in its assurance of the community's concern for the 
well-being of her group. 

Such provision would, of course, prove an inadequate meas- 
ure to enable the court to deal with economic conditions in all 
the families with which it has to do, since a closer view discloses 
the fact that many of the wards of the court come from homes 
of poverty and in many instances the connection between the 
poverty of the family and the delinquency of the child is not 
difficult to trace. In this connection it is of interest to note the 
extent to which poverty does prevail in the homes from which 
the court's wards come. 

A study of the children brought into court during the year 
1903-4 seemed to indicate that the court dealt with families from 
four large economic groups. These have been called (I) very 
poor families, (II) poor families, (III) families in fairly com- 
fortable circumstances, and finally (IV) families whose homes 
were apparently quite comfortable. No families were found that 
could be called "wealthy" ; so a fifth division, which would 
have included families of that class, was omitted. No attempt 
has been made to subdivide these groups, for none of the re- 
turns as to employment or earnings were verified and it was 
felt that the data in hand were not of sufficient accuracy and 
detail to warrant an attempt at more elaborate or exact 
classification. 15 A discussion of the characteristics of the 
families which have been placed in these different groups will 
make the method of classification more intelligible. No standard 
of incomes and earnings was set as a dividing-line between the 
two groups ; but they were determined rather by such items as the 
kind and amount of work done by the father, the standard of 
living as indicated by the kind of house, and particularly by the 

15 Any attempt of a classification of families on the basis of economic con- 
ditions must inevitably recall the classification used in Booth's Life and Labor 
of the People; and it is needless to point out that our data, obtained on the 
basis of a single visit by the investigator, even when supplemented, as was 
often the case, by the probation officer, were not sufficiently complete to permit 
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number of rooms in which the family lived, and the question as 
to whether the mother was obliged to work to provide or sup- 
plement the family income. 

In general, the family in Group I, the class of "very poor 
families," was not supported by the father, and was not, there- 
fore, a normally self-sustaining family. In dealing with this 
group the court may be said to have dealt with the unfortunate 
or degraded. In many cases the father was dead or ill so that 
the mother was obliged to earn money in some way. Since she 
was quite sure to be incompetent and already overburdened with 
cares of many kinds, her only resource was to resort to any kind 
of makeshift work, usually going out to wash or clean by the 
day or to scrub office buildings at night. In a considerable 
number of cases, destitution had come because the father had 
deserted the family, or because he was a drunken loafer. Under 
any of these circumstances it is clear that a family will fre- 
quently be unable to maintain itself even with the help of the 
mother's earnings, and assistance is given by county or chari- 
table agencies. 

The families in Group II have been called poor, but they 
were normally self-sustaining families ; that is, families in which 
the father was able to bear the burden of support but where 
there was a hard struggle to make both ends meet while the 
children were small. The father was usually an unskilled 

the use of the Booth classification which, it will be remembered, was a very 
elaborate one comprising two subdivisions for each class as follows : 



Class A. 


Lowest class ; semi-criminal 


These two classes constituting the very 


Class B. 


Casual earnings 


poor. 


Class C. 


Irregular earnings 


These two classes constituting the 


Class D. 


Regular earnings 


poor. 


Class E. 


Ordinary standard earnings 


These two forming the comfortable 


Class F. 


Highly paid work 


class. 


Class G. 


Lower middle 


These two forming the well-to-do class. 


Class H. 


Upper middle 





In contrast with this division into eight groups, we were obliged to confine 
ourselves to a simpler and less exact classification because of the less accurate 
information in our possession. It may, however, be said that in general our 
Group I would include roughly the Booth classes A and B, Group II would 
include classes C and D, Group III classes E and F, and Group IV classes 
G and H. 
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laborer who suffered not only because his earning capacity was 
small but because his work was irregular. The home was gen- 
erally poor and crowded, though often clean, decent, and even 
cheerful. The neighborhood was frequently poor and congested, 
possibly offering temptation in the way of low theaters and 
saloons, and almost certainly without suitable places of recreation. 

The families in Group III have been described as fairly com- 
fortable. The most typical family is that of the skilled artisan 
who was earning good wages and was regularly employed. The 
homes in this group were in better neighborhoods and were often 
pleasant and attractive as well as clean and decent. It was 
found that very few delinquent girls — not more than one-tenth 
of the total number — but about one-fourth of the boys came 
from families of this grade. 

Of Group IV little need be said. These families in comfort- 
able circumstances did not form 1 per cent of those whose chil- 
dren were dealt with by the court. It is, indeed, scarcely necessary 
to point out that the children of families in this group are chil- 
dren with opportunities for education and varied recreation — 
children to whom much care and attention is given. Few of 
them become wards of the court. 

The results of this classification showed an almost equal 
number of boys in Groups I and II. Out of a total of 650 boys, 
239, or 37 per cent, were from very poor families, 260, or 40 
per cent, come from families which have been called poor, 142, 
or 22 per cent, come from fairly comfortable homes, and only 
9, or 1 per cent of the whole number, from the Group IV homes 
which were described as "comfortable." 

In general the delinquent girls come from families of a lower 
grade, but attention should be called to the fact that girls whose 
family circumstances are referred to here were an arbitrarily 
selected group. 18 The girls who are sent to institutions are un- 
doubtedly from families of a lower grade than are the girls who 
are paroled; for commitment to an institution is an expression 

16 The delinquent girls whose families were visited were all girls who had 
been committed to the State Training School at Geneva and were, therefore, 
more seriously delinquent than the girls who were paroled. 
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of belief by the court that the family can be trusted no longer to 
safeguard the girl. When it is remembered, however, that the 
great majority of girls who come into court are sent to institu- 
tions, it is clear that the conditions of the families of institutional 
girls are more nearly typical than might at first sight seem to be 
the case. It is of interest to know that 92 per cent of the girls 
as compared with JJ per cent of the boys come from the two 
lowest groups, and that 68 per cent of the girls as compared 
with 2,7 per cent of the boys are from the very lowest group, the 
group in which degradation so often accompanies poverty. That 
is, as families rise into a higher economic group, it is clear that 
their girls are protected before their boys. 

In connection with the fact that so large a proportion of 
girls come from families in the two lowest groups, it should also 
be pointed out that in general the offenses which bring girls 
into court are not as trivial as those of the boys. In 80 per 
cent of the cases the delinquent girl is one whose morals are 
endangered, and the expectation is that this condition of peril 
to the girl's virtue would not normally exist except where the 
family is either degraded or under such economic pressure that 
the conditions in the home or the neighborhood are dangerous to 
a young girl's morals. 

By way of summary, then, it may be said that in dealing 
with Groups I and II, the court deals with the problem of pov- 
erty and that roughly nine-tenths of the delinquent girls and 
three-fourths of the delinquent boys come from homes of the 
poor. Of the girls 70 per cent and nearly 40 per cent of the 
boys come from the lowest class, the "very poor," the class in 
which there exists often not only destitution, but destitution 
accompanied by degradation, or destitution caused by degra- 
dation. 

From these facts it becomes evident that, for the present, 
the court can hardly hope to treat adequately from the point 
of view of material relief the families of whose necessities it 
learns through the child's wrongdoing. It is also evident that 
knowledge of privation secured in this way is obtained too late 
in the history of the family to prevent many of the ill conse- 
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quences of undue economic pressure from being finally worked 
out. Evidently it is in connection with the functions of the 
court as caretaker of dependents that a comprehensive program 
of preventive relief administration should be elaborated. But 
there is no reason why, as one group of the court's wards after 
another can be segregated, analyzed, and understood, there 
should not be prompt and adequate planning for their treat- 
ment. Such a group is constituted by the delinquent children of 
unsupported mothers of the kind and measure of competence 
already discussed. In connection with these mothers it is none 
too early to take steps in the direction of securing through the 
supply of material relief their services as agents of the court 
in the care and supervision of their own children. 

In passing to the second group of mothers who cannot 
stand the test of a clean and decent home — those who fall 
below the "national minimum" of child care — we find the prob- 
lem a very different and much more difficult one. The mothers 
who cannot be grouped with the competent fall into two classes : 
those not hopelessly incompetent, from whom perhaps the chil- 
dren would better be taken for a while as the best inducement 
to rise to a higher plane of living and management; and those 
who, by the time they come to the court's notice, are quite hope- 
less from the point of view of child care. In the treatment of 
the latter, the action of the court should, of course, be swift 
and sure. 

Of the former a number of illustrations can be given : in 
one case (10,461) the home was "pretty" clean, but the family 
shiftless and happy-go-lucky, and the mother untruthful. In 
another (12,750) the home was dirty; but it was also in a 
poor neighborhood, and the mother supported her two children 
by going out washing. The boy, who was brought in at the age 
of eleven as "disorderly" — he had set fire to a freight car. prob- 
ably not alone — is ill-nourished, pale, and sick, has been partially 
paralyzed, and has no ambition. A Polish woman, who worked 
seven years in a pickle factory and took care of herself and her 
three fatherless children, has married again, a drunkard, and has 
fallen a victim to the habit herself. She lives in an "old shack," 
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the house and yard are dirty; but the struggle has been hard, 
the habit is only recently formed, and that she cares for her boy 
is shown by the fact that when he was in John Worthy School 
she managed to raise fifty dollars to get him out. She has two 
boys who are wards of the court. 

The cases could be multiplied. An Irish widow has a pretty 
low home. She has six children living and five dead. The 
home is dirty and shiftless. Two older boys have gone to 
the Bridewell; but two sisters help now to keep the home decent 
and the mother thinks the officer to whom the boy was paroled 
"helped him to improve." A Russian Jewish mother (16,551), 
whose daughter "worked for a year in factories and gave her 
mother all her earnings, and finally became reckless and 
immoral," keeps a low, dirty, disorderly home. But she worked 
out by the day trying to support the seven children, two of whom 
are physically handicapped and one mentally deficient. 

It should be pointed out that in no one of these cases was 
the situation hopeless from the beginning. In all the struggle 
against odds, the gradual submission makes one feel that a 
wiser and kinder policy, if only undertaken at an earlier period, 
might have saved hideous waste as well as pitiful suffering. 

There is finally the third group, which is fortunately a small 
one, composed of those cases in which the mother is too far 
gone to justify any effort to maintain the home intact. In 
such cases there is every reason for separation, if not perma- 
nent, at least until the children are established in their habits 
of thought and conduct. Then the institution for delinquent 
children may be the only recourse for the child whose conduct 
has been the occasion of the court's interference ; for the others, 
the care of the family as dependents should at once be under- 
taken. 

In one case, where a good estate had been left by the 
father, the mother squandered it all, and had long been drunken 
and of bad habits (10,187), so that the children were neglected. 
The boy never came into court a second time, but he loafs about 
poolrooms, never works, and at seventeen is in the third grade. 
A Polish (11,698) mother of eight children is a miserable. 
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incompetent, degraded woman, living with five children in an 
old shed, a squalid and wretched place. This boy of nine 
was first brought in for begging and picking up refuse from 
garbage cans. He spent some months in the Crippled Children's 
Home because his leg had been cut off by a passing train, and 
two years in John Worthy School. Later, when for a third 
time he comes to court and is given to Father Quille, with whom 
he finds home care, he begins to mend. And the girl whose 
mother (12,433) * s shiftless and drinking, willing to use her 
daughter for immoral purposes, has forfeited all claim to her 
companionship and custody. 

Some note should also be taken of those cases in which the 
mother is incapacitated by mental or physical infirmity for 
which she is in no wise to blame. For example, she may be 
insane, and there may be another member in the family who can 
assume her duties. In the case of one boy (10,750, Group I) 
whose parents were Polish Catholics, the facts were as follows : 
Both father and mother were nineteen when they came 
over, so that they never learned English. The father died 
leaving an insurance of $900, but the mother became insane 
soon after his death and spent it all in a year. Two boys sup- 
ported the family of six children by working in the stockyards 
and one of the girls keeps the house clean and cares for the 
younger children. 

It is scarcely necessary to point out that among the widowed 
and deserted, as among all other families, there will be cases 
of what may be called casual or adventitious delinquency, where 
the boy is not really bad, perhaps goes too far with the gang 
(12,303), or "flips" once too often or too obviously (12,377, 
11,374), or with a gang fools with a "gum machine" (12,143). 
With these, the fact of widowhood has really no connection. 

There are cases, too, when the children carry the family over 
from times of hard pressure into fairly comfortable conditions, 
lift the group from below to above the "poverty line" as Mr. 
Rowntree would put it. One little Russian Jewish boy (11,023) 
who came in at ten for using vile language, sold papers on the 
street after school and became the sole support of the family. 
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They lived in three rear rooms ; there had to be much relief, so 
that the mother speaks of the probation officer as her "best 
friend" and a "good lady." And then, of course, there is often 
remarriage and the lifting of the whole group if the new hus- 
band is competent and kind (11,307). 

These cases suffice to illustrate the ways in which the work 
of existing relief agencies having in mind the maintenance of 
the family group in such a way as to develop initiative and 
independence on the part of the children in it and the court 
whose function it is to supervise child care and exercise child 
restraint but so as to lead to an orderly, law-abiding, and compe- 
tent maturity may overlap or may touch at many points. Evi- 
dently where there is competent motherhood and pressure of 
poverty, so that the child restraint must be accompanied by mate- 
rial relief, this should be given according to the most approved 
principles of family care. The agents of the court, then, 
should become familiar with the modern methods of caring 
for necessitous families, the use of the friendly visit, and 
particularly with the importance of including, in every case, 
in the plan and treatment of the child a plan and treat- 
ment of the whole group. An ideal arrangement would be, 
of course, until public provision is made, to establish a partner- 
ship between the court and charitable agencies in the handling of 
every case in which there is found a working mother competent 
to hold the brood together, if only the money side of the diffi- 
culty were met, so that such cases could be jointly handled, ft 
may be that when the functions of the court as carer for the 
dependent children are fully established such complementary 
work on the part of its two departments of interest will be found 
among the court's normal activities. On the other hand, it is 
evident that besides such regard for the principles of family 
life as guides the relief society in determining the conditions 
and amount of a pension, the court must be ready to supply the 
true paternal service. The child who is brought into court is 
at an age when perhaps his father's care is most needed. The 
probation officer may be a woman, but she speaks from and for 
the court. She has still the authority the mother may have had 
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before the father's death, when she could at least "tell on" the 
child. For such children the care of the court may well be 
important enough to justify the mothers who in touching help- 
lessness bring in their children as "incorrigible." Perhaps we 
can look to a time when we can either supply this lack to the 
fatherless by some more effective device, or use the court with- 
out being afraid that the "police will have it in for the child 
who has been in court," or the paternal relationship will be 
secured at too great a cost in its effect on the child's good name. 



ILLUSTRATIVE FAMILY PARAGRAPHS GIVING THE HOME 
CIRCUMSTANCES AND COURT RECORD OF TWENTY-FIVE 
CHILDREN WHO HAVE BEEN WARDS OF THE JUVENILE 
COURT OF CHICAGO BETWEEN JULY 1, 1899, AND JULY 1, 
1909 

10,369, Group I. 

An English Protestant family with four children. The parents were 
twenty-five and nineteen when they came to this country, and twenty-six 
and twenty years when they were married. The father, who was a tailor, 
died eight years ago, and the mother has gone out washing ever since. 
She is now working in a laundry, earning from seven to eight dollars a 
week, and is away from home all day. In 1900 they lived in seven rooms, 
and in 1907, in only five, but they pay two dollars a month rent more now 
than formerly. At the age of sixteen this boy was in the fourth grade of 
the public school. When he was thirteen he was brought into court charged 
with stealing razors valued at eighteen dollars, and was put on probation, 
paroled to a police officer. The next year he was brought in again charged 
with burglarizing a store, and was committed to the John Worthy School. 
When he was seventeen he was brought in again charged (with another boy) 
with stealing a fire-extinguisher; and was again put on probation, this time 
being paroled to a regular probation officer who calls at the home twice a 
month, talks with him about his work, advises him, and is always friendly. 
The boy lives too far away to report to the officer. The mother co-operated 
with the officer and the sister thinks the officer has helped the boy a great 
deal. In 1906 he worked six months in a packing-house as errand boy, 
earning $5.00 a week, and for four months in a wholesale grocery store at 
the same wages. He is now working in a wall-paper house, and earning 
$7.50 a week. He "gives in" his wages, and his mother is fond of him. 

School statement. — I am 17 years old. I left school when I was 14. I 
was then in the 5th grade. I began to go to school when I was 6 years old. 
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In Chicago I have attended the Curtis School, Van Vlissingen, Green 
Schools. 

The studies which have helped me most to earn money are reading, 
writing, because I am checking in a wall paper house. 

10,402, Group I. 

A Swedish Protestant family; this boy the only child. The father has 
been dead twelve years and the mother — a good, industrious woman who 
was a nurse but gave it up because it kept her away from home and the 
boy — washes, so that the boy never had real home care. The family live in 
four rear rooms, steam heat, comfortable and neat. When this boy was 
fourteen he took a horse and a buggy and a pocketbook. He was put on 
probation, and paroled to a special officer who called to see him "once or 
twice," according to the mother. The officer then moved away and the boy 
was transferred to another one. At fourteen he was in the seventh grade 
in public school. He was an errand boy in a drug-store and later in a 
tailor shop. For a while he drove a grocery wagon. The boy did not give 
his mother much money, as he liked to spend his own money. He is now 
doing farm work in Iowa. 

10,765, Group I. 

The father died some years ago, cause unknown, but both parents are 
said to have been intelligent and temperate. The mother has worked hard 
for her children. The girl developed physically very young, was very 
pretty, and attracted a great deal of attention in the places where she 
worked. She was bright and quick, but she did not go to school and was 
sent to work when very young. She had no home care or discipline. One 
brother was also a ward of the court, but he has improved and is doing 
well. The girl at the age of sixteen was brought into court on the charge 
of immorality; she was then staying away from home and living in low 
rooming-houses and hotels. She had relations with a singer and saloon 
dancer who was known as Silver Moon. She was put on probation for 
nearly two years and was brought in again on the same charge, kept on 
probation four months longer, and was then sent to Geneva. When on 
parole from Geneva she was again immoral and was returned to stay until 
she was twenty-one. She never improved and is now in a house of prosti- 
tution. 

11,294, Group I. 

A Swedish Protestant family of seven children, whose parents immi- 
grated at the ages of seventeen and fifteen, and were married at twenty and 
twenty-four. The father was a sewer-builder, but died six years ago of pneu- 
monia, when the youngest child was only five days old. The mother was then 
obliged to go out to work to support the family. This boy was then thir- 
teen years old, in the fifth grade of the public school, and his mother 
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needed his help, so she let him stop school and go to work. He then got 
into bad company and began to do wrong. At the age of fifteen this boy 
was brought into court for stealing two bottles of wine from a delivery 
wagon; he had been arrested for intoxication. He was put on probation 
and paroled to a police probation officer who says that the boy did not do 
well under probation. He would not report and would not submit to any 
kind of control. The officer called to see the boy once a month and tried 
every method to help him, but could not touch him in any way. The 
mother co-operated with the officer and did all she could to help. She says 
"the officer spoke so kindly to the boy." The officer thinks if the boy had 
had a better place than the street in which to play, he might have been a 
good boy. The mother feels that she is to blame for his delinquency, 
because she let him go to work so young, and because she did not realize 
the temptations to which he might be subjected. The mother keeps the 
home of five rooms very neat and clean and pleasant, although it is so poor 
and although she still does washing, earning about four dollars and a half 
a week. All the children are at home, and two of them work at bookbinding 
and earn about eight dollars a week each; but this boy never helps support 
the mother. The probation officer thinks this boy, who has never worked 
steadily and is now out of work, almost a degenerate, and "expects to see 
him in the penitentiary." 

10,787, Group I. 

An American Catholic family with ten children, not, however, all belong- 
ing to the mother; three were her sister's and three are her stepchildren. 
The ages of the parents at marriage were thirty-five and twenty-four. The 
father is dead, and the mother earns from seven to ten dollars a week, 
cleaning. The father had tuberculosis, and during his long illness as well 
as after his death the mother had to go out to work, and there was no one 
left to look after the family. The home of six rooms is very poor but 
clean. Two of the children are married, and there are seven at home. The 
boy was brought into court by his mother, because she had to work and 
could not keep him off the streets, as incorrigible, at the age of twelve 
years; he had been expelled from two schools, and had run away from 
St. Mary's. He was sent to Feehanville and then to the John Worthy 
School for three months. When he was thirteen he was again brought in 
as incorrigible, and was sent to the John Worthy School for a year and 
nine months; he was then transferred to Feehanville and in three months 
was recommitted to the John Worthy School. The boy was first paroled 
to a police officer and later to a regular officer. The boy reported to the 
officer and the officer called at the boy's home every two weeks. The 
officer had to frighten the boy into doing right — telling him she would send 
him away if he did not behave. The mother did all in her power to make 
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the boy do right. The boy rebels against being under probation and is 
anxious to be released, but the mother thinks it is very good for him to be 
under an officer's care. He is now at work, earning five dollars a week. 

10,481, Group I. 

This boy's parents are Polish Catholic. Parents were both twenty at 
time of marriage and immigrated at age of thirty. There were six children, 
of whom one is married. The father, who was a tailor by trade, died insane 
ten years ago. The mother, who can speak no English, took in washing 
and had a hard struggle for years to care for the family. She kept the 
house clean but was not able to look after the children properly. When 
this boy was thirteen and in the fourth grade of the parochial school, he 
was brought into court for cutting telephone wires under the sidewalks and 
carrying away the wires to sell. He was put on probation and was never 
brought into court again. He was paroled to a police officer who says the 
boy reported to him and never gave him any further trouble. He worked 
for nearly three years in a furniture factory and five months in a spring 
factory. He is now in a department store earning nine dollars a week. 

School statement. — I am 18 years old. I left school when I was 13 
years 7 months I was in the 4th grade. I began to go to school when I was 
6 years old. 

In Chicago I have attended the St. Stanislaw School. 

The studies which have helped me most to earn money are Reading and 
Arithmatic. Because reading helps me find work by reading in papers and 
arithmatic helps me count my hours I put in and county my celary. 

12,295, Group I. 

The father of this girl was a German, a stone-cutter by trade, who 
died nine years ago leaving the five children. The mother, also a German, 
has earned her rent by acting as janitress in the poor tenement building in 
which she lives. Formerly she went out washing and tried to support the 
family in this way. The father drank heavily and one of the girl's brothers 
drinks and is so dreadful when drunk that he is not allowed to stay at 
home. At the age of fifteen this girl could neither read nor write, although 
she was born in America. Her mother brought her to court when she was 
fifteen charging that she was incorrigible, that she spent her time loitering 
about the railroad tracks in bad company. She admitted her immorality 
and was sent to Geneva, but after she had been there two years her mother 
asked to have her released because her wages were needed at home. The 
girl, however, has not worked well ; she has had places as a domestic servant 
and has tried factory work since her return, but shows an inclination to go 
back to her old habits. She gives her mother all her wages when she has 
any. 
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12,001, Groups I— II. 

An Irish Catholic family of five children, two of whom have died. At 
immigration, the father was twenty-one, the mother fourteen. At marriage, 
the father was twenty-three, the mother eighteen. Father has been dead 
sixteen years. The mother supported children by taking boarders and kept 
a clean, nice home. The older boys now work and help her. This boy is 
going to be a priest ; he attended a parochial school and is living in a priest's 
home now. At the age of fourteen he was brought into court charged with 
stealing grain from the railroad. He was put on probation and reported to 
a police officer regularly until he was sixteen years old. His mother says 
that the officer was very friendly with the boy and helped him a great deal. 
The boy always turns in his wages. 

11,930, Group I. 

This boy's father was a German and his mother Irish Catholic. There 
were eleven children, of whom this boy is the eldest. Eight died when 
small ; and one girl is a tubercular cripple. The father died of tuberculosis ; 
the mother remarried and the stepfather was killed by an accident. The 
mother goes out to wash while the grandmother stays at home and takes 
care of the house, which is kept neat and pleasant. The mother and grand- 
mother are very nice women who have struggled hard to keep independent. 
They take one lodger. The probation officer says that the family were in 
great need of fuel and food and the boy was sent out to pick up anything 
he could about the tracks. The policeman had said, "all right — go ahead" 
a good many times, because he knew the family needed. At the age of 
fourteen this boy was brought into court on the charge of stealing. He 
(with 11,932) broke seals on freight cars and stole eleven bottles of wine, 
eighteen bars of soap, and $10.00 worth of apples. He was put on proba- 
tion, paroled to a regular officer, who was "just a friend" in this case and 
encouraged the boy and helped the family. The mother was always glad 
to see the officer — to talk over her troubles to her and get her advice. She 
helped the mother to get washing and secured provisions for them from the 
county. She also got the boy a position. She visited the home every week 
and the boy reported to her twice a month. The mother speaks of the officer 
as "pulling them through many hard places." He studied draughting for 
three years in a correspondence school. He has been sub-foreman at the 
.... Manufacturing Company for three and one-half years, and now earns 
$20.00 a week, which he "turns in." 

12,161, Group I. 

Boy's father was Irish and his mother American, both Catholic. There 
were six children in the family but two are now dead. The father died 
several years ago and since then the mother, although she is not strong 
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enough to work steadily, has earned about $5.00 a week washing. They 
live in a five-room cottage, supplied with only the necessaries of life. They 
own it, however, except for a small mortgage. 

The boy has attended both parochial and public schools, and at the age 
of eleven years was in the fourth grade, public school. He was first 
brought into court at the age of ten for flipping cars, staying away from 
school, chewing tobacco, and was put on probation. Two months later he 
was sent to the Chicago Parental School for truancy. Shortly after his 
release he played truant again, and was again brought into court; and was 
again put on probation. About one year later, after being brought into court 
because of the lack of care of his mother, he was sent at her request to 
Feehanville. She said she was unable to control him and could do nothing 
with him. About six months later he was again brought into court on 
charge of incorrigibility for going with bad boys and disobeying his 
mother. The boy is now obedient and industrious. He went to work 
because he did not like to go to school. He has worked for the last three 
months handling bricks and earns $6.00 a week, which he gives to his 
mother, receiving from her an allowance. 

School statement. — I am 14 years old. I left school when I was 14. 
I was in the 3 grade. I began to go to school when I was 6 years old. 

In Chicago I have attended the Nativity School, McClellan School. 

The studies which have helped me most to earn money are : / have 
learned to make money by being an Enagine trin ad and teamster. 

11,303, Group I. 

A German family with three children, of whom this boy is the youngest. 
Age of parents at time of immigration and of marriage, father twenty-four 
and mother nineteen. The father, who was a saloon-keeper, died insane. 
The mother scrubs and is a hard-working woman. The home of five rooms 
is clean, but is in a bad neighborhood, and the boy and his older sister 
quarreled a great deal. At the age of thirteen and a half this boy, who 
attended the public school, was brought into court as unmanageable at 
home. He used bad language and stayed away from home all day. The 
mother later sent him to the Chicago Parental School. The boy is working 
now and gives his mother all he earns. 

10,262, Group I. 

An Irish Catholic family with four children. The father died eleven 
years ago, and the mother has supported the family by washing. The 
home has always been very poor but neat. The boy's older brothers have 
both been wards of the court; one is now in the John Worthy School and 
one is in Pontiac. This boy is only thirteen years old now, but has been a 
ward of the court for four years. He was arrested when he was nine years 
old for trying to steal brass air-valves from freight cars and he had been 
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up before this for stealing coal from the railroad tracks. He was put under 
the care of a regular probation officer and has done well. In spite of 
unfavorable home conditions, he has never been in court again. The officer 
visits the boy every three weeks and often sees him on the street, so that 
she may become acquainted with his companions. The mother says that the 
officer is "very pleasant" and that she gives her "good advice." The boy 
has been transferred from public to parochial schools several times, but is 

now in Saint . The boy has always been very fond of his mother 

and very good to her. 

School statement. — I am 13 years old. I left school when I was . 

I was then in the grade. I began to go to school when I was 6 years 

old. 

In Chicago I have attended the P. D. Armour Sch., Nativaty School 
will start monday Feb. 14 at St. David's. 

The studies which have helped me most to earn money are spelling, 
reading, writing, and arithmatic, because if you get to work in an office. 

18,833, Group I. 

This girl's father was born in Germany and came to this country after 
he was grown up and learned a trade. He was a baker but died of 
paralysis a few years ago. The mother is a German-American, a hard 
worker and keeps the home neat and clean although she works out washing 
and scrubbing to help support the five children. This girl worked at the 
Fair for some time but she seems easily to have deceived her mother and had 
been leading an immoral life while she was pretending to work. Her 
mother brought her into court when she was sixteen, saying that she was 
incorrigible and that she had found her in a rooming-house with men. The 
girl had been immoral for two years before this time. She was sent to 
Geneva but was transferred to the Chicago Refuge for Girls where her 
baby was born and where she stayed for a year. After she came home 
she did housework for a time and pretended to care for the child, but she 
left home finally and abandoned it, and her mother thinks that she is now 
in a house of prostitution. 

22,493, Group I. 

A Russian Jewish family of three children; the father died many years 
ago and the mother worked very hard to support the family. The girl went 
to school very little and Worked when very young. The other two children, 
an older sister and an older brother, are both very good and industrious. This 
girl worked "down town" in stores and became very immoral. At the age 
of sixteen she was brought into court and acknowledged having lived with 
different men for several days at a time. She was sent to Geneva and was 
later released, but after her release she ran away from home and entered 
upon an immoral life. Lived with a man in a hotel. 
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24,698, Group I. 

A Norwegian family of five children. The mother is an office-cleaner 
and earns about $6.00 a week. The father died about ten years ago and 
the mother has worked hard ever since. She cleans offices at night, so that 
the girl was left free to roam the streets during the evening. The girl 
did housework for six months and worked in the Boston Store for a time. 
She always gave all her wages to her mother. The mother thinks she was 
led astray by girls she met in the store. She finally left home and kept a 
room where she took men for money. After she had been away from home 
a long time the mother found her, took her to court herself, and had her 
sent to Geneva. She was then sixteen years old. 

10,258, Group I. 

An Irish Catholic family with two children; the father dead and the 
mother a cook in a restaurant. A very poor home of three rooms, formerly 
two, in a very poor neighborhood. The mother has gone out to work for 
thirteen years. Five children died at birth. The family always had coal from 
the county when the children were small. This boy's brother is also a 
ward of the court. The boy, who is very deaf, was first brought into court 
at the age of fifteen by his mother; he would not work, had been abusive 
to his mother, and had struck her several times. He was sent to the John 
Worthy School for six months. When he was sixteen he was brought in 
again, on the same charge, and was sent to the John Worthy School for 
eight months. When he was seventeen he was brought in on the charge 
of disorderly conduct and put on probation for four months, when he was 
first paroled to a regular officer and later to the Junior Business Club. 
The officers of the club got several positions for the boy, but he had a 
strong aversion to any kind of steady work and he was finally sent to the 
John Worthy School for the third time. The boy is now a lumber teamster. 
He has worked very irregularly, and has had many positions; for two 
years he was on a farm ; for six months he was in a machine shop, and was 
in a harness shop three months. 

School statement. — I am 19 years old. I left school when I was 16. 1 
was then in the 5 grade. I began to go to school when I was 6 years old. 

In Chicago I have attended the Frankin Brothers and J. Worthy {Chicago 
Ave. and Sedwig) Schools. 

The studies which have helped me most to earn money are reading 
and writing because I can read and find where I want to go. 

10,353, Group IV. 

This boy, the youngest of three children, is a member of a southern 
family of good standing. His parents seem to have been at one time 
wealthy. The home is very comfortable, and the family are now living in 
an apartment for which they pay $60.00 a month. The father is dead, and 
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the mother brought the boy into court when he was fifteen, saying that he 
ran away from home, stayed in vicious places, and that she did not know 
what to do with him. She asked the judge to put him under the care of an 
officer. Two years later she brought him into court again saying that he 
was becoming very bad indeed, staying out until three in the morning, 
visiting gambling dens and immoral places. He was then sent to St. 
Charles for one year, where he graduated from the seventh grade. Between 
the two appearances in court he was under the care of two regular probation 
officers- The second one endeavored to gain his confidence as a friend 
rather than as an officer. She had the boy report to her twice a month and 
she called occasionally at the home. Her calls at the house she felt were 
unnecessary because the mother watched the boy so closely. She regards 
him now as a young man whose delinquency should be forgotten. 

He has worked for one manufacturing company for six months, and 
his employer was very sorry to lose him. He is now employed on one of 
the daily papers and said to be doing well. 

10,233, Groups I-II. 

An Irish Catholic family with four children. The father has been dead 
ten years, the mother owns a little laundry in front of the house. She is a 
good worker and a good manager and is able to support the family and 
keep the house of five rooms neat and tidy. This boy is the youngest. Has 
a good record in both the parochial and public schools. The mother brought 
the boy into court at the age of fifteen saying he would not go to school and 
she wanted him sent to the John Worthy School. She is now very sorry 
that she did this. The boy, she says, is really a good boy. He is now a 
conductor earning $20.00 a week, and gives his mother his money. Pre- 
viously he worked one year as a driver and earned $12.00 a week. When 
released from the John Worthy School he was paroled to a regular officer 
who called to see him every two weeks and to whom he often reported. 
The officer was a friend of the whole family. The mother speaks of her as 
"a fine woman." 

School statement. — I am 21 years old. I left school when I was 15. I 
was then in the 7th grade. I began to go to school when I was 6 years old. 

In Chicago I have attended the Visitation School Derbay. 

The studies which have helped me most to earn money are reading and 
writting, because I find them usefull. 

10,187, Groups I-II. 

The child of a Canadian father and an American mother, both Protes- 
tants. At marriage the father was forty-one and the mother was fifteen. 
There are four children, one of whom, a girl, is a school teacher. The 
father, a physician, died leaving a good estate when this boy was a baby. 
The mother is a drunkard and has squandered much of what he left. They 
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still live in a well-furnished seven-room apartment, in a good neighborhood, 
but the house is slovenly and ill-kept. The mother has always been a woman 
of bad habits; all the children have been much neglected. The mother has 
always been very indifferent to the boy. When this boy was fourteen he 
was brought into court for threatening to stab a man. He was put on 
probation and paroled to a special officer who blames the boy's delinquency 
on his mother. The officer says she does not visit the boy's home often 
because she is not a regular officer. The mother says "there never was any 
probation officer." The boy has never been in court again. He has, how- 
ever, never worked, and loafs about poolrooms most of the time. At 
seventeen he was in the third grade. 

School statement. — I am 20 years old. I left school when I was 17. I 
was then in the 3rd year. I began to go to school when I was 5 years old. 

In Chicago I have attended the John McLaren, Alfred Tennyson, 
Brainard, and St. Patrick's Commercial School, St. Michael's, Plymouth, 
Ind. 

The studies which have helped me most to earn money are Sacred Heart 
College, because machinery, arithmetic, bookkeeping, freight routing, they 
wanted men that could do that kind of work. 

21,020, Group I. 

A Russian Jewish family of five children. The father died suddenly 
after the birth of this child and the mother has always worked hard to care 
for the children all of whom seem to have turned out well except this girl 
and she has been working steadily since her release from Geneva. The 
neighborhood in which they are living is full of saloons and cheap theaters 
but the home (four rooms) is clean and well kept. The girl began to 
work at the age of fourteen; was a clerk in a department store for a 
while and then worked in a gum factory. The mother thought that the girl 
got in with bad company ; she did not believe that the girl had been immoral 
but took her to court at the age of fifteen because she felt that the girl 
was in danger of "going wrong" and was determined to save her. The 
girl was found to be immoral and was sent to Geneva. She had been in 
the habit of running away from home and her mother could do nothing 
with her. 

12,804, Groups I— II. 

A German Protestant family. The mother was married at twenty-two 
and came to this country when she was thirty-five; the father was between 
thirty and thirty-five when he immigrated. The mother cannot speak Eng- 
lish. The father died of cancer ten years ago. The stepfather is a lumber- 
yard laborer. The boy's sister works, and the stepsister stays at home. The 
family is supported by the mother scrubbing and washing; the mother says 
she has a "weak head" and cannot remember things on account of hard 
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work and worry. They have a neat home, but in a very congested neighbor- 
hood on a filthy, unpaved street. The two stepbrothers have always been 
very bad boys; they never would work, and the father will not allow them 
to stay at home. One boy sleeps in basements and comes around occa- 
sionally. The mother thinks they have had a bad influence on her boy. 
This boy was first brought into court at the age of thirteen on the charge 
of incorrigibility; he stole seven dollars from his mother, and had been 
stealing small sums for a long time, and would not attend school regularly; 
he was committed to the John Worthy School. Within a year he was 
brought into court three times as an incorrigible; he was twice put on pro- 
bation, and the third time was again committed to the John Worthy School. 
He worked on a farm for three months. He has worked in a coat factory, 
in a carpet factory, and for a while drove a team. The boy has been 
paroled to two police officers and to the Junior Business Club. The police 
officers do not remember anything about the boy. The officer of the Junior 
Business Club says he got several "jobs" for the boy, but he did not have 
the ability to hold them. "He is slightly weakminded." This officer says 
he is now doing well on a farm and is such a good worker that several 
farmers want him. He thinks the boy has found his place. 

12,422, Groups I— II. 

This girl was one of ten children, two of whom died of tuberculosis, 
two died of typhoid fever, and one of diphtheria. Her father and mother 
were both English. The father, who worked on canal boats and made pretty 
good earnings, was killed in a railroad accident. The mother, who 
drank, proved to be quite incapable of taking care of the children; she 
was a shiftless, drinking woman and didn't seem to want to look after 
them at all. The girl worked in a box factory and when she was 
fifteen she had three fingers badly injured so that for a time she was not 
able to work. Her mother said she could not have her at home as she 
could not pay for what she ate. She was found by an officer in a house 
of prostitution. The girl says her mother left her in the house of prostitu- 
tion and that Mrs. J , the keeper, and her mother tried to make her stay. 

The officer brought her into court and she was sent to the House of the 
Good Shepherd. She was there two years and was then released to her 
brother. This brother has been a barber since he was eleven years old; he 
has a good home, three children of his own, and a brother as well as this 
sister lives with him. One brother who is living with the mother has been 
in court several times for stealing. This girl has been working and doing 
very well since her release. She has been a machine operator for the last 
eight months earning $6.00 a week. 

12,563, Group II. 

An only child of American Protestant parents. The father is dead and 
the mother owns some property in the country and the building in which 
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they live; she rents the store in front and all of the rest of the building, 
except three small, dark rooms. She was once a school teacher but 
she has an ungovernable temper, at times verging on insanity. Neigh- 
bors and probation officer think she is not in her right mind at times. She 
recently put some tenants out and one of them had her arrested for dis- 
orderly conduct. She threw eggs in court at the judge who fined her and 
she is now in jail serving a thirty-days' sentence for contempt. Boy attended 
parochial and public schools. At sixteen he was in the seventh grade. 
The investigator found boy alone with his dog, cooking his supper. He is 
fond of his mother and wanted to go to jail for her or with her, but the 
judge would not allow it. He has had several different kinds of jobs. He 
was inspector at Marshall Field's for a while, and agent for a candy store, 
and errand boy at Mandel's, but is out of work now. He paid his mother 
his board when he was working. He and his mother are going to the 
country when she comes out of jail. At the age of thirteen this boy was 
brought into court, charged with malicious mischief. He was accused of 
throwing stones and breaking windows. He was put on probation and was 
paroled to a police officer, who was "always chummy" with him. He went 
to see the boy "often," but the mother did not like any interference with 
her authority. The officer says the boy is a good boy now. 

School statement. — I am 17 years old. I left school when I was 16. 
I was then in the 7 grade. I began to go to school when I was 4 years old. 

In Chicago I have attended the Ward School and Morely School and St. 
James School. 

The studies which have helped me most to earn money are Reading and 
Writing and Armithict because you can tell where you are and can be in 
touch with your people. 

12,750, Group I. 

An American family with poor physical inheritance. Two children are 
alive, while several have died. The father was married at twenty-three and 
the mother at fourteen. The father died some time ago, and the mother has 
supported the children by going out to wash. They were always wretchedly 
poor; the house is dirty and in a poor neighborhood. In 1904 they had 
five rooms, in 1907 three rooms. An older brother now works. This boy 
went to the public school. At the age of eleven he was brought into court 
on the charge of disorderly conduct. He had set fire to a freight car filled 
with hay. He was put on probation, and has been under the care of three 
regular officers, the last one a woman. The mother considered the second 
officer "her good friend" but she does not like the last officer. She thinks 
"men get along better with boys than women." The officer visited the boy 
often, had the boy report to her once a month, and "tried to bolster him up 
to do something." The boy has managed to keep out of trouble — due to the 
close watchfulness of the probation officer, who thinks him a little weak- 
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minded. The boy was partially paralyzed a few years ago. He is ill- 
nourished, sick, and pale. He has worked some time and in 1907 he worked 
two months as errand boy, but "has no ambition," and is out of work now. 

School statement. — I am 15 years old. I left school when I was 14. I 
was then in the 4 grade. I began to go to school when I was 6 years old. 

In Chicago I have attended the Tilden Schole. 

The studies which have helped me most to earn money are aritmetic and 
spelling because I couldnt get work without it. 

11,698, Group I. 

A Polish Catholic family with eight children, of whom two have left 
home, although they still help support the family, and one is in Feehan- 
ville. The mother was sixteen and the father twenty-two at marriage; 
and they immigrated a year later. The father died three years ago, and the 
mother is a miserable, incompetent, degraded woman, ill most of the time, 
without any moral standards, who, although she has been a widow for 
three years, has a child thirteen months old. She is now living with five 
children in two rooms in an old shed which an uncle owns and in which he 
keeps vegetables. The whole place is squalid and wretched. During one 
illness the boy begged. He had one leg cut off by a train several years ago, 
but has an artificial leg and gets along well. He was brought into court at 
age of nine for begging and picking up refuse from garbage can with 
mother's consent. He was then sent to the Crippled Children's Home. 
Eleven months later he was again arrested for begging. The family was 
destitute and boy had to beg. He was sent to the John Worthy School for 
two years. A year later he stole brass from a railroad. He now lives 
with Father Quille and seems to be improving. He has no bad habits and 
is going to work. He has never been on probation. 

School statement. — I am 15 years old. I left school when I was 14. I 
was then in the 3 grade. I began to go to school when I was 8 years old. 

In Chicago I have attended the Joe Womer Mandes Cornell Branch 
John Worthy School. 

The studies which have helped me most to earn money are reading 
writting noumber stepping becayse can have a good Job. 



